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SOUL SUBSTANCE. 

BEFORE we can attempt to answer the question concerning 
the substantiality of the soul we must know what is meant 
by substance. We may use the term in a logical sense. We 
may mean by substance the logical prius, that of which we predi- 
cate something, something to which the predicate belongs. That 
which we cannot conceive except as belonging to or as borne 
by something else we call a mode or accident or attribute or 
quality of its bearer, the substance. Thus if we cannot think 
color without thinking it as the color of something to which it 
belongs, which is its bearer, which has the color, then the color 
is called a mode or accident, and its bearer, that which has it, the 
substance. Here we are dealing with a purely logical relation. 
So far as logic is concerned, it does not make any difference 
whether there are any substances or not, or what are the sub- 
stances in the world. The logician simply says : That which we 
cannot think without thinking something else as its bearer, as its 
support, as having it, is called a mode or accident, while that 
which does not need that particular quality in order to be thought, 
is substance. If there is anything in nature which cannot be 
thought without something else as its bearer, then that thing is 
a mode or accident of something else, it is a mode with respect 
to that other thing. If all the things in the world cannot be 
thought except as belonging to something, then they are all 
modes or accidents of that thing, and this is their substance. If 
we regard all the qualities and occurrences in nature as being in, 
or held up by, something that does not need them, but which 
they need, then that something is the substance of these qualities 
and occurrences. It makes no difference so far as the notion it- 
self is concerned what the nature of the so-called bearer is, 
whether it is visible or invisible, whether it is eternal or not, 
whether it is destructible or indestructible. The notion simply 
expresses a relation between things. We might conceive the 
substance as destroyed; its destruction, however, would imply 
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the destruction of its modes, for the modes cannot be thought of 
as existing without their substance. 

We frequently combine other notions with the concept of sub- 
stance, and conceive the substance not only as the bearer of its 
modes, but as the cause of its modes, as that from which the 
modes spring, as that which makes them, as it were. We fre- 
quently ascribe powers to it, after the analogy of the human will, 
which are supposed to produce the modes. Here, the substance 
is conceived as the seat of these powers, and the modes as the 
effects of the powers. 

Now we apply the concept to our experience, to reality. And 
there is no objection to using the term substance in the logical 
sense. I have the right to call a thing a substance with respect to 
certain other things if I cannot think of the latter except as be- 
longing to the former. The thing is a substance with respect to 
the others, which are the modes. It may be found that what 
I call a substance with respect to certain modes, cannot really 
be conceived without some bearer itself. Then that thing be- 
comes a mode of that bearer. Logically, a thing is a substance 
with respect to something else, and we may call all those things in 
nature substances which we think of as necessary to the exist- 
ence of certain qualities or occurrences in the manner mentioned 
before. 

We find, for example, that we cannot think of certain qualities 
in external nature except as belonging to something else. We 
ascribe the sound of an object to something which, as we say, 
has the sound, and without which the sound could not be. 
That to which the sound is attached in this way is the substance, 
whatever it may be. We say also that color cannot exist alone, 
it must be the color of something. This something is the sub- 
stance to which the color is attached ; it is a substance with re- 
spect to the color. I may say : The color and the sound cannot 
be thought except as belonging to a visible and tangible thing. 
Then the visible and tangible thing is the substance with respect 
to the sound and color . Or I may say : The visible and tangible 
thing is itself dependent on something behind it which I cannot 
see, something which bears or has extension and tangible bulk. 
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Then this invisible thing becomes substance with respect to these 
qualities. 

We may also employ the concept in the mental realm in the 
same sense. We may conceive our states of consciousness as 
having a bearer, as being the states of something. If we cannot 
conceive these states except as attached to something, then that 
something becomes their substance. I may say states of con- 
sciousness cannot be conceived without an ego that has them. 
Then that ego is their substance. Or I may say I cannot con- 
ceive them, without attaching them to a material substratum, the 
brain. Then the brain is substance with respect to them, and 
they are modes of the brain. Or I may regard them as held up 
by an invisible immaterial something; then that is substance 
and they are the modes of this. 

In all these cases we use the term substance in a relative sense. 
We mean that a certain relation exists between two objects of 
our thought ; that if one cannot be conceived except as belonging 
to the other, we call the one an accident or mode or attribute, 
the other its substance. Thus if we think of the color or sound 
as belonging to the tangible and visible bulk, then the tan- 
gible and visible bulk is related to the color and sound as a 
substance to its attributes or accidents. If we think of the tan- 
gible and visible bulk as depending on something else, then this 
becomes the substance and the tangible and visible bulk the acci- 
dent. Some thinkers regard as substances what others regard 
as accidents. The only demand that logic makes is that the 
thing which is called substance be conceived as that which has 
the mode or accident. 

But we do not stop here. We declare not merely that a cer- 
tain thing is a substance with respect to others, its modes or ac- 
cidents, but that certain things are actually substances. We be- 
lieve that the relations existing in thought are real relations, that 
the things in the world are substances and accidents, that some 
are bearers, others are borne. Here we not merely say : If such 
and such a relation exists between things, then they are related 
as substance and accident ; but, the things are so related. Phi- 
losophers regard the search for substances or the substance as 
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the primary object of knowledge. On this point thinkers as 
widely divergent as Plato and Haeckel agree. They may differ 
as to the nature of this substance, and as to its exact relation to 
the accidents, but that there is a substance or substances is as- 
sumed as certain by them. 

The concept is used in different meanings, however. We may 
mean by substance the relatively constant element or elements in 
our experience, without regarding these as separate, independent 
entities. Or we may mean by it an entity separate from its acci- 
dents. We may conceive of this entity as absolutely or rela- 
tively constant or permanent, as eternal and indestructible, or as 
temporal and perishable. And we may combine the notion with 
some notion of causality, and look upon the substance as some- 
thing which produces the accidents out of itself. It is because 
the term is used in so many different senses, and in combination 
with so many other concepts, that so much confusion exists with 
respect to the question we are considering. Let us see how it is 
employed, and whether we have any right to employ it so. 

A physical body is a complexus of qualities united by us into 
a whole and referred to a particular space. Some of these quali- 
ties are constant in the sense that we perceive them every time 
we perceive the body, while others change, or disappear entirely. 
Thus all bodies perceived by us are extended, all have the power 
of resistance, we say, all have some color or other, some form or 
other, some size or other, etc. But the colors may change, the 
form and size may change, the body may sometimes produce a 
sound, sometimes not. Extension and resistance, however, are 
always perceived by us ; they are constant in the sense that 
whenever we perceive a body, we perceive it as extended and as 
resisting us. We see it with our eyes and touch it with our 
hands ; its color is not always the same ; indeed, when we close 
our eyes and merely touch it, the color disappears, but it is 
always extended and always resists more or less. We abstract 
these constant qualities from the concrete whole constituting a 
particular physical thing, fix our attention upon them and ignore 
the rest, and call them the substance of the other qualities, the 
accidents or modes. Now, in a certain sense this language is 
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justifiable. In the first place, it is logically justifiable to desig- 
nate the qualities which we conceive as needing the others in 
order to be thought, as the accidents. Moreover, we may call 
a certain quality or qualities substance in the sense that they 
are always found in union with the others. The essential quali- 
ties constitute the substance, the non-essential ones the accidents. 
The essential ones are the constant ones, particularly those which 
we get through touch and sight, senses which are constantly 
used, and hence the most interesting and practically most impor- 
tant ones. Here we do not mean that the constant qualities are 
separate entities, that they exist apart from the accidents, or that 
the accidents are produced by them. We conceive of the body 
as a concrete unity of qualities, and the different qualities as ab- 
stractions of thought which have no separate existence. 

There is no objection to using the concept substance in this 
sense. In the same way, we may use the term in the mental 
realm. Every state of consciousness, we may say, is a concrete 
unity of qualities or processes. If we can analyze out of the 
different states something that is common to them all, something 
that is constant in the sense that it appears whenever a state of 
consciousness appears, while other elements change, we may call 
this the substance, remembering, however, that we mean by it 
not a separate entity, something apart from the concrete unity 
mentioned before. If it is true that every state of consciousness 
is impulsive, that what is broadly called will is invariably present 
in the mind, we can call this the essential quality of conscious- 
ness, or substance. We may also look at the matter in this way. 
In every state of consciousness we have what Kant calls the ' I 
think,' that is, the state is owned, it is the state of some one, it 
is called mine. We can distinguish in every state a self as 
knower and a self as known, the ' I ' and the 'me,' as James puts it. 
The self as knower and the self as known are a unity ; we never 
have the one without the other. But the self as known, the so- 
called empirical ' me,' changes constantly, but it is always owned. 
The self as knower, however, is a common function or process, 
as constant and essential in the mental realm as space and re- 
sistance in matter. We may, therefore, call it a substance in the 
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same sense in which we have just employed the term in the 
material world, not as a separate entity, but as a substantial 
entity that produces the particular states of consciousness and 
is independent of them. We can say that we never have a 
particular sensation or feeling or act of will alone, that we cannot 
think of these states except as the states of an ego, that each 
state is a unity of processes, that this self as knower is the tie, 
as it were, the function that binds them together. 

It is true that we do not experience this ego alone, but neither 
do we experience space alone. We analyze the ego out of a 
concrete unity, just as we analyze the space out of a concrete 
unity. We experience the ego as we experience space, in union 
with other qualities. It is true also that we do not know what 
this ego is in the last analysis, but neither do we know what 
space is in the last analysis. And there is just as much mystery 
in the notion of a unified body as in the notion of a unified con- 
sciousness. Indeed, we can explain our notion of body only by 
means of this mental function, this synthetic unity of appercep- 
tion, as Kant calls it. I could not speak of constant qualities, of 
sameness, if I did not recognize them as the same. I have certain 
ideas ; these ideas I recognize as like ideas which I had before ; if I 
did not so recognize them or identify them, they might come and 
go forever without my ever calling them the same, without my 
speaking of them as constant. It is no explanation to say the same 
states recur, and that thus the notion of constancy or sameness is 
formed. I may see the same things, so called, every day, but un- 
less the mind recognizes them as the same, identifies them, they are 
not really the same for me. In the same way, it would be impos- 
sible to speak of change without a mind functioning as our mind 
does. A thing changes only in relation to a thing that remains 
the same. When a thing comes up in my consciousness again 
in a modified form, I must recognize a part of it at least as the 
same ; I must remember the whole object as it was before, and 
have the consciousness of difference between the new and the 
old one. We see that it would be impossible to form the notion 
of substance as we have been using the term, without a synthetic 
mind, without the consciousness of sameness and difference, 
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without a function that recognizes things as the same and different. 
This function is present every time I see a body, every time I 
imagine a body, every time I recognize it as the same or perceive 
it as different, every time, indeed, I have any state of conscious- 
ness. In the sense, then, in which we have here been using the 
term substance, the ego is certainly a substance, yes, we may 
say, in reality the only substance, the only constant reality 
which we experience. It is because I can hold things together 
that I can speak of bodies, it is because I can recognize them, 
because my ideas are accompanied, as it were, by the feeling of 
sameness and difference, that I can call certain qualities constant. 

But the notion of substance is, as we have already stated, used 
in yet another sense. We sometimes mean by it something that 
can exist apart from its accidents, something that has independ- 
ent existence, something that is actually the bearer of qualities, 
powers, events, and occurrences. We also frequently combine 
with the notion used in this sense the notion of absolute per- 
manence ; we conceive the substance as something that re- 
mains absolutely constant, that persists through all time, as 
something that always has been, is, and will be, as something 
that is indestructible. This idea of absolute permanence is not 
essential to the notion of substance as such, but something added 
to it. It does not follow from the notion of substance as such 
that it should be eternal ; there is nothing in the idea of sub- 
stance that would hinder substances from being destroyed. Let 
us, however, join these two notions of substance and absolute 
permanence or persistence together, and see how the concept of 
an indestructible substance is used. 

I may analyze out of the so-called physical qualities which I 
perceive the constant ones, as before, and regard these qualities 
as having separate and independent existence. Thus, I may 
form the conception of matter as an extended and resistant en- 
tity, but devoid of any other qualities, and call this substance, 
something on which all the other qualities in the world somehow 
depend. I may regard this independent entity, this extended and 
forceful bearer of everything else, as permanent, as eternal. I 
may eliminate from the notion all qualities but one, say, force, 
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and regard this as the substance. Or I may eliminate even this 
and assume the existence of something behind all qualities with- 
out giving this thing any quality except the function of holding 
up all the rest, as it were. 

I may form the conception of a spiritual substance in the same 
way. I may select a constant element in consciousness, an ele- 
ment that is present in all states of consciousness, and call this 
the soul substance, an independent, separate entity, of which all 
mental processes are the modes. This entity I may conceive 
as persistent, as constant in all change. The will, as interpreted 
by Schopenhauer and many modern psychologists, is a substance 
in this sense ; it is the bearer and cause of all the other states ; 
the intellect is a mere accident of the will. The ego, the self as 
knower, is regarded by others as such a substance ; it is supposed 
to be a persistent entity, the independent bearer of all states of 
consciousness. 

I may combine the essential qualities of matter and the essen- 
tial qualities of mind and regard them as the attributes of a sub- 
stance behind them both. I may say a thinking and extended 
entity is the bearer, and perhaps substantial cause of all the other 
qualities in the world, or I may say there is something, the na- 
ture of which I do not know, behind the mental and physical 
facts. 

Now what have I done in all these cases ? I start out with a 
complexus of qualities, let us say. I either select from this com- 
bination certain qualities which are always or frequently present 
when I have this complexus, and make entities of them. I as- 
sume that they can exist alone, independent, as it were, of the 
qualities with which they are usually found. In this way I form 
the notion of a substantial entity called matter. This entity I 
conceive as having always existed, as persistent, as something 
that remains identical with itself in change. Its qualities, I say, 
may change, but that which bears them can never change, is in- 
destructible, eternal. Or I assume the existence of something 
behind even these qualities, something which I cannot describe, 
except by saying that it is the bearer of all qualities, and I substan- 
tialize this in the same way. I do the same thing in the mental 
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realm. I experience a complexus of processes or phases of con- 
sciousness, a concrete unity of states, a unity in variety. From 
this unity I abstract some element that is or seems to be common 
to all states of consciousness, and make an independent entity of 
it, a substance. I conceive it as an eternal, indestructible bearer 
of the passing states, as the unchangeable substratum in which 
the changes called states of consciousness take place. In all these 
cases I have simply made entities of abstractions of thought, I 
have hypostasized my ideas. The same thing is done when I go 
behind the material substance and the soul substance and regard 
them both as modes, or, bringing in the causal concept also, as 
manifestations or expressions of something behind them both, of 
which I say nothing except that in it and through it everything 
else is. 

All these conceptions by which substance is conceived as a 
separate entity seem to me to stand on the same level. If we can 
abstract certain qualities from the physical things we perceive and 
make persistent entities of them, it is hard to see why we should 
not be allowed to do this with the mental processes. It is true 
we cannot imagine how a state of consciousness can be attached 
to an immaterial substance, but it is equally true that we cannot 
imagine how a physical quality can be attached to a material 
substance. It is just as hard to see how a persistent, unchange- 
able material substance can be the bearer and cause of qualities 
and occurrences, as it is to see how a persistent immaterial sub- 
stance can bear and generate states of consciousness. The ma- 
terialist is as much of an idealist in the sense of making entities 
of abstractions of thought as are the spiritualist and dualist. 
They all make entities of their ideas. An ego or will that has 
no thoughts is no more of a wonder than matter or pieces of 
matter that have no qualities but extension or resistance or both. 
And it is just as hard, if not harder, to deduce the so-called 
physical world from such an entity called matter, as it is to deduce 
consciousness from such an ego or will. If nothing can come 
from nothing, it is just as hard to get anything from an abstract 
entity called matter, as it is to get anything from an abstract 
entity called ego or will. And if something can come from 
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nothing, it is just as easy for it to come from a substantial soul 
as from substantial matter. 

The truth is, it is just as impossible to talk of a pure matter as 
it is to talk of a pure ego or a pure will. We never experience 
pure matter, and if we assume its existence, we cannot account 
for the qualities which it is supposed to bear or generate. Nor 
do we ever experience a pure ego or a pure will. We experience 
concrete bodies in so-called external nature, concrete wholes, uni- 
ties ; we strip these of their qualities, one after another, until we 
have only one or two left, and imagine that we have now reached 
the essence of the thing, its substance. In the same way, we strip 
consciousness of quality after quality until we reach a phase of 
it which we substantialize. We make a reality of this ultimate 
in thought, of this highest abstraction, and call it the pure ego, 
the substantial soul, or the will, as the case may be. 

The whole problem of substance as a separate entity in the 
senses just considered is a purely metaphysical problem. It is 
as much metaphysics to assume the existence of something cor- 
responding to the abstraction of our thought called matter, 
whether it be conceived in the form of continuous matter or of 
atoms, as it is to assume the existence of a substantial ego, 
whether we conceive this as a universal ego or as particular egos. 
It is also a purely metaphysical assumption to maintain the exist- 
ence of a separate entity called a will, whether we conceive it as 
conscious or unconscious, universal or particular. And it is 
equally metaphysical to go a step farther and set up as a reality 
something behind both matter and mind, as a separate, inde- 
pendent entity that is supposed to produce out of itself the world 
as it now exists. In all these cases we are dealing with meta- 
physical hypotheses, and the question to be asked here is : Will 
they explain the facts ? We never experience any one of the 
things assumed as a separate entity, but only in union with other 
qualities. The validity of the notion of soul substance, there- 
fore, will depend entirely upon its ability to explain the facts, and 
the whole problem is coextensive with the problem of phi- 
losophy. Frank Thiixy. 

University of Missouri. 



